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FRANK JARMAN 


LIMITED 


OTTAWA ONTARIO 


We stock 
Winsor & Newton’s and 
Reeves Artists’ Materials 
Oil and Water Colours, Fine Drawing 
Papers, Canvas, Brushes, etc. 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL oF ART 


CAMBIE G DUNSMUIR 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION 


DIRECTOR: CHARLES H. SCOTT, A.R.C.A. 


for 
GRUMBACHER FINEST 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS 
Write 
THE LOOMIS and TOLES COMPANY 
23 Grenville St. TORONTO, Ont. 
Distributors of 


M. GRUMBACHER BRUSHES, COLOURS, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


MARITIME SUMMER SCHOOL || 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N.B. 


Jury 4—Auze. 15 
In the College of Fine Arts (T. R. 
MacDonald, Director) classes will be 
given in Life Drawing, Life Painting, 
Still Life Painting, Weaving, Wood- 
carving, Metal Work, Leather Tool- 
ing, Pottery. 

Write for Calendar. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL - 


Importers of 


Winsor & NEwrTon’s 


Artists’ AND STUDENTS’ CoLours 
IN SINGLE AND STuDIO TUBES 


Fiake ALSO IN LB. TUBES 
Lonpon Cotours In Stupio TuBES 


Artist Water Cotours IN } Pans 
AND LarGE TUBES 


ScHoLastic WaTER Cotour Boxes IN 
8 anD 10 CoLours 


Brusues, Canvas, Etc. 


M. GRUMBACHER 
Artist Materials 


Cc. R. CROWLEY 


LIMITED 


1387 St. Catherine Street, West 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


RUSSELL 


FLINT 


WATER COLOUR 
PAPER 
Hand-made with 

* special texture 

to specifications 


* of 


Russell Flint 
* English water 
colour artist 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. 


LIMITED Ill KING ST. WEST TORONTO” 
“Ask your dealer for ASCO products” 
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Rose-sojt 


The artist’s skilled fingers revel in the 
rose-soft sensitiveness of Dixon’s Typhon- 
ite Eldorado pencils. With every lead he 
draws with ease and sureness. No pencil 
distraction mars his satisfaction while he 
works with them, for Eldorado is the 
artist’s drawing pencil. Made in17 degrees 
6B to 9H. Send your name and address 


for sample. 


Order Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado Pencils 
from your Regular Supplier 


TYPHONITE 


ELDORADO 


Made in Canada by DIXON PENCIL CO. LIMITED NEWMARKET. ONTARIO 


“LDORADO — THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
LENDING COLLECTIONS 


A National Service 
available to responsible art organizations in Canada 


Travelling Exhibitions 


Canadian: Royal Canadian Academy; Canadian Group of Painters; Cana- 
dian Society of Painters in Water Colour; Canadian Society of Graphic 
Art; Canadian War Art; What an Art Centre can do for Your Community; 
Your City and You. 


British, American and Others: What is Modern Painting, Elements of 
Design; Look at Your Neighbourhood; Modern Dutch Architecture; Blitzed 
Architecture of London; Great Britain and Her People; West Indies Painting. 


Charges on a pro rata basis 


Films 
16 and 35 mm. films, sound and silent, some in colour, on painting, graphic 
arts, crafts, architecture and other subjects. 


Illustrated Lectures 


Written lectures by well known authorities on Canadian and European art 
of all periods. Illustrated with lantern slides in colour and black and white. 


Lantern Slides 


Special sets of lantern slides are assembled on request from the National 
Gallery’s lantern slide library, which includes European art of all periods, 
all paintings in the Gallery’s permanent collection and a large and varied 
selection on Canadian art. 


Colour Reproductions 


Reproductions in colour of Canadian painting and of European schools of 
painting from the 15th century to the present including the impressionists, 
post-impressionists and the School of Paris. 


Further information and complete list of lending collections 
may be had on request to 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
OTTAWA 
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WHY I COLLECT CANADIAN PAINTING 
BY ALBERT JUTRAS 


The author of the following article, Dr. Albert Jutras, is Associate Professor of Radiology in 
the University of Montreal and Chief of the X-Ray Department, Hétel Dieu. Born in Trois 
Riviéres in 1900, he studied in Montreal and Paris. In his own profession be has won distinction 
but his reputation goes far beyond his own field. As Le Jour said in an editorial recently: “Il a la 
réputation, dans la monde des arts et des lettres, d’un connaisseur et d’un amateur éclairé”; be has 
given proof of a “belle universalité d’esprit et d’une remarquable culture générale. Rien de ce qui 
touche Pactivité intellectuelle ne saurait le laisser indifférent .. .” He is actively interested in 
oe music, the theatre and literature, but of all the arts it is painting that appeals to him most and he 
las Dun owns one of the finest private collections of modern Canadian painting in the country. Among the 
artists represented are Pellan, Borduas, de Tonnancour, Holgate, Brandtner, Goodridge Roberts, 
Jori Smith, Mublstock and Morrice. Anything but a conservative, he consistently encourages the 
younger painters, and he rejoices that his son, Claude, taking his B.A. at fifteen, is showing talent 
as an artist. Not to be outdone, Dr. Jutras himself began painting last summer. 


_ every normal being, I was born 
with a fondness for pictures. As a 
child, I liked them as much as cake and 
that, to anyone who knows me, is saying 
much. When I went on visits to my 
grandmother, she never had any trouble 
keeping me out of mischief. All she had 
to do was let me clip the pictures I ad- 
mired in the magazines and newspapers. 
Together we chose the prettiest of them 
and pasted them lovingly in the big law 
books my grandfather, a notary, con- 
sidered obsolete. 


The hours and days I gave to my first 
passion I live again with affection and 
delight when, after a lapse of forty years, 
I happen to penetrate the old drawing- 
room of my ancestors. It has never 
changed. In the corner behind the door 
still sleep the austere looking books in 
which reproductions of masterpieces are 
mixed with commonplace illustrations. At 
the age when one wraps oneself in dreams 
I used to slip in secretly and take refuge 
in that old drawing-room, which was 
open only on great occasions and which 
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smelt pleasantly musty. On the wall, in 
the midst of the family portraits, hung a 
good copy, full size, of Madame Lebrun 
and her daughter. In the half light coming 
through the closed shutters, the velvet of 
their complexions enchanted me and I 
tried hard to discover the sorcery of this 
painting in which the perfection of the 
faces was better than reality. 

My interest in painting was stimulated 
by visits to the museums of New York 
and other cities and I owe a great deal to 
Father Dupaigne, who taught Science at 
the College de Montreal but who knew 
and loved art. He opened up a new world 
to us in his lantern lectures on the old 
masters in our recreation periods. Gradu- 
ally my taste began to take form. 


During my years as a student, I covered 
the walls, the ceilings, and even the furni- 
ture of my room, with pictures. As a 
young married man, with the consent of 
my wife, who shared my taste and some- 
times herself used the brush, I filled my 
house with pictures. I longed to know ‘a 
great painter, so that I could obtain an 
authentic picture first-hand from_ its 
creator. We owned postcard reproduc- 
tions of European oil paintings, according 
to the taste of those days, fostered by the 
teaching in our colleges and convents. 
My ambition went further. One day, at 
an auction sale in Westmount, I bought, 
for a ridiculous sum, two huge asphalt 
daubs, a landscape by an Ottawa painter 
named Glendenning and a marine by a 
certain de Lacroix, who, I was told, had 
been an art teacher in Quebec. Needless 
to say, this last painting recalled the great 
romantic artist in no other way than 
similarity of name. 

I was beginning to get interested in 
Canadian painting when my trip to Paris 
was decided. In this Paris, which I adored 
in advance, through photographs and 
reading, in this centre of fine art, I came 
to know many artists. Little by little I 
came to understand how a painting is 
realized. I visited all the museums I could. 
My eyes have seen (and I must confess 
my hands have touched) the works of the 
old masters. But my need to possess was 


not satisfied. How many times in the da > 
markets and in street exhibitions did | 
come near squandering my meagre bu: - 
get and depriving my children so that : 
might own the pictures that pleased mc. 


During the summer of 1934, whic i 
followed my return from Paris, ther: 
took place the celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of Jacqucs 
Cartier’s first trip to Canada. On that 
occasion the joint convention of Frenc)i 
doctors and of doctors in North Americ: 
speaking the French language was held in 
Montreal. Many of our visitors were in- 
terested in art. I was ashamed at their 
astonishment when they failed to find in 
our houses any paintings revealing the 
artistic activity of our country. This 
humiliation stimulated my innate taste 
and brought about my determination to 
collect the works of Canadians. 

The beginnings were slow, for two 
reasons: my means were very modest and 
I was not yet frequenting the studios. | 
imagined painters to be queer individuals, 
living a wild, fantastic life and very hard 
to reach in their ivory towers. As I ven- 
tured nearer to them, I discovered that 
nearly all of them had the same qualities: 
the human sense, graciousness, modesty, 
respect for their colleagues and, finally, 
and quite strangely, a taste for order. 
Going over the painters represented in 
my collection, I count myself the richer 
by a large number of the best of friends. 
With but few exceptions, I know the 
painters whose works I own; many of 


them have become very dear and intimate. ' 


Far be it from me to insult art by mingl- 
ing sentiment with it, but I must confess 
that my pleasure is doubled when the 
painting I admire is by one of my friends. 
Is it not true that we read with a special 
interest a book or an article when we 
know the author personally? 

Every amateur collection is a mine of 
stories, and I know that when I contem- 

late my own collection my thoughts 
are filled with happy memories. The cir- 
cumstances which surround the buying 
of each painting could well be the start- 
ing point of the serious consideration of 
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Jort Smiru 


Portrait of 
the Canadian 
novelist 
Gabrielle Roy 


the relations between artist and public. 


Artists pretend to a certain contempt 
for public opinion. It would be too much 
to expect the masses to understand at once 
the aesthetic effort involved in all the 
works presented to them and few artists 
think it worth their while to spend time 
and energy popularizing the elements of 
their art and the intention behind their 
work. On the other hand it is true that 
we are all anxious to improve ourselves, 
we all long to be initiated into the splen- 
dour of the beautiful. Adults, like chil- 
dren, search out beautiful pictures and 
cherish their poetry. The people and the 
artists must live in close contact. They 
must like, understand and help each other 
more. The duty of the layman is to buy, 
when he can afford it, the painting or the 
statue which appeals to him. By so doing 
he gives the artist not only the materials 
to keep him working but the necessary 
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moral support. We desire creators of 
beauty but we act as if we would starve 
them. For my part I am not ashamed to 
admit that I have often resisted the temp- 
tation to buy the work of a foreign or a 
dead artist, thinking that my money could. 
serve the cause of art better if it went to 
the artist living near me, whom I can 
watch working and who deserves appreci- 
ation and the means which will enable 
him to make his contribution to society. 

This is the policy at the root of my 
modest collection but it does not imply 
chauvinism. I owna few works by foreign 
artists and I know that art is universal, 
free and without country. But I know 
also that before they reach international 
glory, our artists need more than flatter- 
ing criticism in the local newspapers. 

In touching on these questions, I know 
very well that I risk hurting the pride of 
my friends the painters. Why the devil 
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Craupe Jutrras. My Brother Michel 


should they, who need money to live like 
all the rest of us, be so much embarrassed 
and so embarrassing when it comes to 
remuneration? We should put an end to 
the uneasiness of the artists who wish to 
sell and the art-lovers who wish to buy. 
To begin with, the good people who like 
painting shouldn’t ask themselves if the 
picture they intend to buy will be worth 
a fortune when it passes into the hands 
of their heirs. One should be free to buy 
with a happy heart and without mental 
reservations, for the immediate pleasure 
and without worrying about future valu- 
ations. But so that the buyer may have 
confidence the artist should have method 
in his dealings with him. According to 
my experience, there is but one good 
practice: one price. This price, marked 
on the back of the canvas, should be the 
same in the dealer’s store and in the artist’s 
studio, one price for the friend and the 
same for the passing client. How many 
people are afraid to buy in the store or the 
exhibition because they suspect that the 
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prices are substantially increased for ti : 
occasion? 

After the painful moment of settlir: 
accounts a whole series of joys awaits tl 
buyer. A new bond links him with t! 
artist; friendship is mixed with admi: 
ation. The monetary question once for- 
gotten, there remains only the joy © 
understanding one another, of drawin:: 
closer together through the same taste for 
beauty. And then one walks out with the 
precious painting, never stopping to think 
whether it is wrapped or not and laughing 
at the surprised air of the loiterers in the 
street. Then comes the arrival home, the 
reaction of family and friends. There is 
also the hour agreeably wasted at the 
framer’s, the time spent in finding the 
right place on the wall, and the right light- 
ing to do justice to the new acquisition. 

Sometimes it is unanimously admired, 
often the opinions are discordant. I know 
how impossible it is to build up a collec- 
tion that will please everybody. Each of 
my paintings in turn has been the object 
of both deprecating criticism and fantas- 
tic eulogy. If I had listened to all the un- 
favourable comments and re-sold the 
paintings not unanimously approved, | 
would have nothing left. But all these dis- 
cussions, as long as one does not take 
them to heart, enrich the taste and the 
mind. 

I have learned much in buying a few 
paintings and I flatter myself I have con- 
tributed a little to the culture both of my 
family and of those who visit me. Only 
to my intimates can I explain why I have’ 
acquired this painting in particular and 
why I do not get rid of another. In the 
haste to collect, it sometimes happens that 
the works we own are not always those 
we have been looking for but those we 
have encountered. Whatever they are, 
they are dear to me. They make my house 
agreeable and interesting. In other words, 
they decorate my paradise: that is to say, 
this little corner of the world where I 
take refuge and relax. They increase my 
share of pleasure and give me a few extra 
reasons for loving life. In this joy I renew 
my strength for the daily task. 


THE FPRENCH TRADITION 
IN PUBLISHING 


BY LUCIEN PARIZEAU 


Lucien Parizeau, whose books have attracted widespread attention for their good printing 
and distinguished design, has been a publisher only since March, 1944. Before that, be was vice- 
chairman of the public relations committee of the War Finance Committee of the Province of 
Quebec, following an active career as an accounts executive in an advertising agency and as a 
journalist on the staffs of Le Canada and Le Soleil. He is also noted as a radio news contmentator 
and at one time, as a part of bis bookshop, be conducted the business of an art gallery in which 
the most advanced painting and sculpture then to be found in Montreal were gathered. “I should 
like to be a writer,” he says, “but in Canada that is scarcely a profession yet. The closest 1 could 


come to it was publishing.” 


As a publisher, his most ambitious endeavour so far is his printing this year of a limited edition 
of Le Songe by Vercors. It will be entirely set by hand and will be illustrated with original 
etchings by the French artist, Léon Masson. “The technical difficulties are tremendous,” he says, 
“but 1 hope to publish such a rare luxury book every year.” 


URING the war, the French reading 
D public in Canada, in England and 
other parts of the British Empire, in the 
United States, in South America, in 
Egypt and in the French and Belgian 
colonies of Africa, was cut off from its 
original sources. Yet throughout the war 
the publication of French books flour- 
ished and French culture was safeguarded. 
France’s plight was Canada’s opportunity. 
Canada became the centre of French 
book publishing. Not only did we keep 
the classics alive, and through them the 
spirit of France, but we issued new 
works: many of the books of French 
authors published in the last six years 
appeared first in Canada. 


While we did much for France we 
accomplished a great deal also for Can- 
ada. We helped build up our country’s 
export trade and added to her prestige. 
Never has Canada had better ambassa- 
dors, especially in South America, than 
those books published in Quebec and 
sent abroad. 

Before the war, it was only accident- 
ally that a man could make a living pub- 
lishing French books in Canada. For the 
few houses that did exist the going was 
very slow. The war that revived them 
and brought to life several new ones is 
over. Now that France is able to publish 
again, can the Canadian publishers sur- 


vive? Yes, there is no reason why they 
shouldn’t. But we shall need the help of 
the government to tide us over the period 
of hard competition due mostly to the 
devaluation of the franc. The Canadian 
market is not sufficient to keep us going; 
we must maintain our exports. Canada is 
an exporting country and our govern- 
ment must realize the importance, both 
economically and culturally, of advertis- 
ing Canada to foreign countries through 
books. If we lose our markets for books, 
we are bound to lose in other exports. 
This is a problem not limited to the 
French trade. The English publishers are 
as vitally concerned. I do not believe in 
economic nationalism, I am not in favour 
of tariffs, but I believe the government 
should subsidize our book exports for a 
while; in our own case, as French pub- 
lishers, paying the difference between 
European and Canadian prices. The fifteen 
per cent tax on royalties paid to French 
writers does not help. Nor does the fact 
that increased prices for paper have raised 
our costs by ten per cent this year. 


The government should realize, too, 
the importance of advertising Canada to 
Canadians through good books, of rais- 
ing our standards of culture. We have 
not only developed foreign markets: we 
went to work and intensively cultivated 
the domestic market. Before the war, 
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JACQUES DE 


TONNANCOUR 
‘ 
Illustration 
for “Nezon” 


only a few hundred copies of a good 
French novel could be sold in Quebec; 
to-day we sell ten times as many. 

There are no separate compartments 
in culture. Several important activities 
flourish around publishing. For instance, 
I publish books about music and paint- 
ing. Publishing, too, has a valuable func- 
tion in bringing the nations together, 
and the various parts of any one nation. 
We are always hearing about the differ- 
ences between Quebec and the other 
provinces of Canada. But there are dif- 
ferences between Ontario and Alberta, 
just as there are differences between the 
north and south of France. We should 
not forget that we have many important 
things in common. We should find out 
the things that unite us instead of always 
looking for the things that divide. The 
arts can bridge the gaps and I can think 
of no better intermediary than the pub- 
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lisher. A wider interchange of French 
and English books would be a great 
thing for Canada. I know that thirty per 
cent of my customers are English-speak- 
ing. French books are more and more 
appreciated by English readers. 

In my own work, I have tried to keep 
to the traditional lines of French book- 
making. The chief difference, technic- 
ally, between French books and those 
of Britain and America is that ours, except 
for texts and reference works, are seldom 
bound. We save time and money by not 
cutting the pages and this enables us to 
sell at cheaper prices. The practice has 
now become a tradition and the French 
reader doesn’t like cut pages. As Anatole 
France said, there is a voluptuous plea- 
sure in slipping the paper knife between 
the leaves; it is like discovering a treasure. 

From a technical standpoint, Canadian 
books (I am_ speaking, of course, of 
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regular editions, not of luxury books) 
are on the whole far superior to those 
published in France. In the first place, 
we have a better quality of paper. (We 
usually print on eggshell and vergé de 
Louvain). While we are away behind in 
variety of type faces, our printed page 
is generally more uniform in texture and 
density, our inking is better. The sewing 
of Canadian books is more reliable, mak- 
ing for a stronger, more solid book. We 
use heavier and better quality paper for 
our covers. 

The value of presentation cannot be 
over-estimated. A book is like a meal and, 
whatever others may think, no French- 
man will ever admit that the way a meal 
is served is of no consequence. To put 
it another way, a book is a companion. 
If you are going to spend five or six 
hours with a book, its presence should 
be at least bearable. 

When I became a publisher, I felt that, 
while I followed the French tradition, I 
could add something new and specifically 
Canadian. I asked Robert La Palme, 
Jacques de Tonnancour, Lomer Mercier- 
Gouin and others to decorate my covers 
for two reasons. In the first place, I had 
always been interested in the graphic 
arts; the illustrated cover gave me satis- 


Two of the main requisites in good book design, 
in the opinion of the publisher, Lucien Parizeau, 
are: 


1. Drawings specially adapted to the text as in 
this small drawing by Jacques de Tonnancour. 


? 


Properly designed type and layout as shown 


opposite in the specimen page from a special 
edition of Le Songe by Vercours, designed and 
illustrated by Léon Masson. 


faction and I was sure it would have th« 
same effect on my readers; it gave a fillip 
to the meal. In the second place, I lool, 
upon the cover as a poster to attract 
attention to the book. In the shops a 
book is seldom isolated; it must compete 
in the shuffle with others. English books 
wear their jackets—sometimes all too 
gaudy, and a plain white cover can stand 
out quite successfully in their midst—but 
the average French book cover is strictly 
typographical. Having no jacket, I hit 
upon the idea of a coloured device on 
the cover itself. Since | wanted a poster, 
it had to be posterish in style, simple, 
striking, in a few flat colours. I get the 
flat effect of the lithograph or offset by 
using “pastello” inks. 

My own experience has shown me that 
readers appreciate a little care and im- 
agination on the part of the publishers in 
their presentation of books. Much more 
could be done to improve the technical 
standards of book-making in Canada and 
thus provide new outlets for our artists. 
If publishing is not allowed to languish 
in Canada, we shall not only produce 
better books and give greater opportuni- 
ties to our artists, but we shall help to 
raise the whole standard of culture of 
the country. 
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LE SONGE DE VERCORS 


sur de petites dents tres blanches,444 dont 
plusieurs manquaient.& Et tout autour cette 
peau couleur de zinc, crevassee comme celle 
d'un vieux paysan.& Ces trois rides profondes 
4 sur lesquelles tombaient de douces boucles 
blondes..o& Et ces yeux enfonces, dilatés, Z 
dans des paupieres ocreuses et fripees comme 
un delicat papier de soie24 qui sert depuis 
longtemps... Un autre avait encore un front 
tout blanc et tout lisse, comme on ne I'a qu’a 
seize ans. Mais la-dessous le visage semblait 
avoir subi une catastrophe inexplicable. 444 
4% Les yeux ne laissaient voir quune pupille 
fievreuse, noyée dans une conjonctive rouge 
46 comme une plaic.ex xxx La bouche, 
exsangue, seffondrait entre deux parentheses 
enflammees qui creusaient les joues, du nez 
au menton.& Mais le cou etait encore gracile, 
lisse et souple comme celui d'une fillette. 4 
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A RECORD OF TOTAL WAR 


BY A. Y. JACKSON 


Notes on the second exhibition of Canadian War Art held in the National Gallery, 
Ottawa during May and June. This exhibition will be seen in other Canadian cities. 


tT was with considerable reluctance 
I that the Canadian authorities decided 
to send artists overseas to record our 
activities in the war. This reluctance was 
easy enough to understand when one 
remembers that the large collection of 
paintings of World War I have been 
cluttering up the store rooms of our 
National Gallery for nearly twenty-five 
years. 


The original intention of building a 
memorial gallery to contain them was 
never given much consideration. Instead 
the war memorial at Ottawa took the 
form of the monument of the boys 
crowding through the archway.* 

*This national war memorial in Confederation 
Square, Ottawa, was recently characterized by 
Frances Loring, well known Canadian sculptor, 


in a widely reported address as “cheap melo- 
drama—everything sculpture should not be.” 


F. H. VARLEY 


Some Day the 
People will 
Return 


Painted in 1918 

for the Canadian 
War Memorials 

Collection 


Now with the fine collection of paint- 
ings of the second World War almost 
completed, we may expect that something 
will be done about building a memorial 
gallery where the outstanding work of 
both collections may be permanently 
hung. This should make for some inter- 
esting comparisons in the art of nearly 
thirty years ago and to-day, and more 
so as the work of World War I was pre- 
dominantly British, the work of the 
second war is all Canadian. 

In the organization of total war it is 
logical that artists should be a part of it, 
whether to provide inspiration, informa- 
tion or comment on the glory or the 
stupidity of war. 

Knights in armour, bowmen and spear- 
men, the clash of arms, men and horses 
in a swirl of movement, this was the 
stuff battle paintings were made of in 


the early days, but with the introduction 
of gun powder and the increasing range 
of guns, the space between combatants 
grew wider in every war. In Napoleonic 
times a battle could still be visualized and 
the artist from an imaginary observation 
post could paint panoramas of moving 
masses of men in action. 

When the War Records of World 
War I were organized, the artists started 
off thinking in terms of the kind of war 
art popularized by the Graphic and the 
Illustrated London News. It gave one the 
feeling of something left over from pre- 

vious wars, the old stock poses, the same 
old debris lying about like still life, and 
smoke drifting around whenever the 
composition gave trouble. 

The machine gun had destroyed the 
old death and glory picture w hich de- 
pended on a mass of cavalry or infantry 
hurtling forward with the shot-riddled 
flag clutched in the stricken hero’s hand. 
These pictures were mostly painted by 
artists who had no first-hand information 
and it was not long before we realized 
how ineffective they were. 

Such paintings as D. Y. Cameron’s 
“Flanders from Kemmel Hill”, Paul 
Nash’s “Void”, Wyndham Lewis’s 
“Canadian Gun Pit” and Varley’s “For 
What?” gave a much truer picture of war. 

There were, however, many commis- 
sions given for large canvases of very 
little significance. It seemed as though 
instead of working from the front back 
to the rear it worked in reverse, and only 
a few artists dribbled through to the 
front line trenches. 

Although Canada was first to employ 
artists in the making of war records 
in 1917, in the second World War both 
Britain and the U.S.A. were a long way 
ahead of us. But when we finally did 
decide to employ artists, the whole 
scheme was worked out very thoroughly, 
and so far as possible the most capable 
artists in the country were given the 
Opportunity to participate. The names of 
professional artists already in the armed 
forces were given first. consideration. 
There were many applications and while 


there was much goodwill on the part of 
the selection committee to give every one 
a chance, the number of appointments 
was definitely limited and it was not 
possible to take a chance on the mere 
promise of potentialities. 

Artists were commissioned to the three 
services, Navy, Army and Air Force, 
given official rank and sent to various 
units overseas. 

As a result of the art competitions held 
by the Army and Air Force several 
young painters who had had little previ- 
ous recognition were brought to light 
and were given commissions as war 
artists, among them, Bruno Bobak, Pat 
Cowley-Brown, Aba Bayefsky and Molly 
Lamb. 

While we were late in getting started, 
our artists were in time to take part in 
the invasion of Sicily and Italy, and a 
great amount of first-hand material has 
been accumulated. Most of the work is 
the direct statement of the eye witness, 
war seen through the eves of an indivi- 
dual, some of it coldly factual or reflect- 
ing in varying degrees how the artist feels. 

The Italian campaign abounded in 
colourful material for the painter: hill 
towns, rolling country, old architecture, 
much of it reduced to rubble, snow and 
cold, heat and blazing sunlight as a back- 
ground to the Canadian army in action. 

The battle picture is no longer pos- 
sible. The fighting often spreads over a 
length of two hundred miles and the mass 
movement and close order which, up to 
the time of the Franco-Prussian war, was 
the common property of war artists to- 
day has given way to extended order, 
men crawling or dashing forward in 
little groups so that the artist has to use 
the incidental to illustrate what is going 
on in endless repetition beyond his vision. 

Outstanding in the Italian campaign 
are the series of water colours by Major 
Charles Comfort. Keen observation and 
dramatic presentation of an invaded 
country. The old mellowed landscape as 
a background for the vigorous tough 
army of a younger race, men and ma- 
chines, old towns, devastation and land- 
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scape of serene beauty provided him with 
a variety of material for these remark- 
able field sketches. No less satisfying is 
the eg of his fellow artist, Major Will 
Ogilvie. Less realistic, there is a feeling 
of leisurely movement, good colour and 
sensitive drawing in his many and varied 
compositions. 

In an earlier exhibition there were a 
number of small studies by Captain 
Lawren Harris—things remote from the 
present struggle as though they might 
have happened “far away and long ago.” 
One has that impression regarding his 
sombre and dignified “Battleground be- 
fore Ortona.” 

One can imagine the difficulties facing 
the artists who took part in the invasion 
of France. What to paint out of all these 
vast movements of men and machines. 
What could one do with a pencil when 
even a hundred movie cameras could 
give but a glimmer of what was going on. 

It will probably be several years before 
we can form any kind of judgment of 
the value of our war records. They are 
a collection of paintings by our younger 
artists, impressions of things seen or their 
interpretations of things experienced. 

In time their importance as works of 


Scuaerer. Sandra, Battle Berlin. 


art will mean more than their value as 
mere records. 

There is a feeling of honesty and sin 
cerity in them, and little that is senti- 
mental or melodramatic. To make any 
attempt of special mention is not the 
purpose of this article; a selection of a 
few of the many interesting canvases. 
which impressed the writer, are illustrated 
here. 

There are no pictures in this exhibi- 
tion which express the glory of war, that 
seems to have died out with Napoleon. 
There are miles of canvas and tons of 
sculpture glorifying his victories, but 
Goya’s little etchings showing the horror 
of it are worth all of them to-day. With 
atom bombs and rocket guns throwing 
shells five hundred miles, the day of the 
artist has come to an end. Even the mov- 
ing picture people will not do much with 
that, and if we cannot even make movies, 
it hardly seems worth while going on 
with wars. 

However, the real value of our war 
records may be that our artists through 
their experiences will have a deeper 
understanding and a fresher vision to 
stir up the rather sluggish stream of 
Canadian art. 
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Jack Nicuots. Wounded being embarked on L.S.T., Normandy Beach. Drawing 
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FROM TORONTO 


TO WORM’S END 


BY ERNEST W. 


HE hero of our story—I may as well 
5 re at the outset — has a split 
personality. There are three distinct 
Taylors. 

First, to mention the most generally 
known, is the sophisticated New Yorker 
cartoonist who signs his drawings Rk. 
TAYLOR, in tall compressed capitals. 

Second, there is Horsolam vin Sshad- 
derbok, phantasmal artist of “Frodokom” 
who, on occasion, lives in and paints a 
shadowy, dream world, inhabited by 
“Dolves” and innumerable outlandish 
creatures. 

Third, we have jovial, pipe-smoking, 
be- -spectacled, uninhibited Dick Taylor; 
lover of the simple life and hater of 
pomp and pretense—the world’s cham- 
pion extrovert, who has more fun than 
anybody. 

There may be yet another Taylor 
lurking behind the scenery at Worm’s 
End, but, if so, my all too brief visit 
failed to unearth him. Three are enough, 
any way, particularly if we try to under- 
stand them. We'll get along a lot better, 
though , if we resign ourselves merely to 
enjoying Taylor. He doesn’t take himself 
seriously; w hy should we? 

I journeyed to Worm’s End to see if 
I could find out what makes Taylor 
Number One tick. As already noted, I 
discovered Taylors Number Two and 
Number Three; these almost made me 
forget Taylor Number One. But not 
quite, for, after all, it was the composite 
Taylor, | discovered, who was born on 
September 18, 1902, at Fort William, 
Ontario, Canada. Soon after this event, 
prophetic things began to happen, among 
them Dickie’s discovery of Fafnir the 
Dragon, in a volume of Norse myths 
which, with an illustrated Bible, were 
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the lad’s chief artistic sources in those 
early years. Just how much credit is duc 
Fafnir for what has since happened to 
Taylor I do not venture to guess. 


Dick’s youthful talent was so pro- 
nounced that from the first it was en- 
couraged by his parents who put him, 
at the age of twelve, under the tutelage 
of a Royal Canadian Academician. At 
fourteen, the lad stretched a huge canvas 
and attempted an oil painting of life- 
sized nymphs and satyrs a la Rubens. 


Unfortunately this sort of thing 
couldn’t continue. Two years later, he 
was forced by reverses in the family 
fortune to give up fine art and become 
a bread-winner. His first job was in a 
sign and poster shop in Los Angeles, 
where his family had been spending 
occasional winters. The establishment was 
in the basement of a movie house that 
once had been a vaudeville theatre in the 
Mexican Quarter. The “studio” adjoined 
a series of long-deserted, subterranean 
dressing rooms, festooned with cobwebs 
and inhabited by rats and the ghosts of 
tinseled actors—a definitely Dolvish in- 
fluence. 


A slight return to prosperity enabled . 
young Taylor to resume his art education. 
He studied briefly at the Los Angeles 
School of Art and Design. Later, the 
family having returned to Toronto, he 
took an art course at Central Technical 
School and after that at the Ontario Col- 
lege of Art. He claims he won no diplomas 
or scholastic honors in any of these insti- 
tutions, but he did win a cartoon contest 
(in the early twenties) conducted by the 
Toronto Evening Telegram. As a result, 
he drew a comic strip for that paper for 
about a year. After that, he did hack 
commercial art until 1927, when he 
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joined the staff of the Goblin, one-time 
Toronto University magazine that turned 
prof essional and became Canada’s number 
one humorous publication. At that time 
he had not developed a personal style 
but he was clever at simulating the tech- 
niques and manners of prominent car- 
toonists whom he could impersonate 
upon order. 

The Goblin was short-lived. It folded 
up in 1929 after the financial crash, and 
for a few years—until 1935 to be precise 
—he led a precarious Bohemian existence 
by virtue of advertising drawings for 
underwear and kitchen stoves. During 
this period he did considerable painting. 
He exhibited with the Ontario Society 
of Artists and the Royal Canadian Aca- 
demy without, he boasts, being elected 
to membership by either. Sufficient to 
say, he was a disciple of Picasso. 

Now we come to 1935 and a change 
in the Taylor fortunes. A friend had 
written a book entitled, Worms End, a 
sort of adult’s Alice in Wonderland. 
Taylor read the manuscript and, con- 
vinced of its merit, proceeded to make 
forty drawings for it. These he did some- 
what in the manner of Tenniel who had 
illustrated Lewis Carroll’s famous fantasy. 

The pictures completed, Taylor wrap- 
ped them up with the manuscript, headed 


The edge of the wood at “Worm’s End” as Richard Taylor sees it 


for New York and the publishing house 
of Simon and Schuster. The manuscript, 
which Taylor still thinks is good, did not 
impress the publishers; but his drawings 
did. Clifton Fadiman, who was then with 
the firm, was particularly encouraging; 
he told Taylor he ought to be drawing 
for the New Yorker and he even offered 
to show the Worm’s End drawings to its 
editors. 

Awaiting word from the New Yorker, 
Taylor spent a few cheerless days in one 
of Manhattan’s cheap hotels and then, 
hearing nothing, returned disheartened 
to Toronto. In a few days, however, 
hope was rekindled by the receipt of a 
letter from the magazine inviting him to 
submit cartoons. He lost no time doing 
so; during the next six months he devoted 
himself almost exclusively to the drawing 
of New Yorker cartoons which, distress- 
ingly enough, didn’t get into the New 
Yorker. He was about to give up in 
despair when a check for $15 revived 
the spark of hope that he had managed 
to keep alive all those months. He had 
sold a drawing, if only a small spot, to 
the New Yorker! 

That was the beginning. Soon more 
checks, bigger checks began arriving, and 
Taylor came to the conclusion that he 
ought to be nearer the source from which 
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Richard Taylor in his studio 


all blessings flow. Accordingly, in 1936 
he bade farewell to Canada and set him- 
self up in Port Chester, New York, forty 
miles from Manhattan. There he married 
Maxine MacTavish, daughter of Dr. 
Newton MacTavish one-time art critic 
and former editor of the Canadian Maga- 
zine. This was about the smartest thing 
Taylor ever did, “Max” casts a critical 
eye upon all his drawings and tells him 
what, if anything, is wrong with them. 
He considers her judgment infallible. 


After a brief sojourn in Port Chester, 
the Taylors came to live in New York 
City. They didn’t like it, so they tried 
out several suburban towns. Finally they 
came to rest in a cottage beside a frog 
pond in Bethel, Connecticut, an hour and 
a half from the city which they never 
visit unless they have to. The cottage has 
been added to in all directions, on several 
floor levels, and includes a large studio— 
the kind Taylor always dreamed of 
having. 

In the studio—we now come to Taylor 
Number Two—-are four or five easels, 
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each holding a partly finished i impression 
of his dream world, “Frodokom” (pro- 
nounced Fraw daw kawm—just why | 
don’t know), which Taylor explains is 
the land of his birth, on the north shore 
of Lake Superior, as he remembers it. 

Well, there are the Frodokom canvases, 
always in readiness for the painter’s brush 
whenever he gets into a Dolvish mood. 
This is likely to happen any time, but 
the spell can be self induced. “T receive 
my greatest inspiration,” he confides, 
“followi ing a hearty repast of hot but- 
tered crumpets, shrimps and root beer, 
topped by a cheap cigar. The headiness 
that results transports me to a realm of 
myopic penetration. While in this state 
I try to visualize a series of crumpetlike 
forms. From these I carefully select the 
most uninteresting. After that, it is simply 
a matter of adding snatches of haphazard 
conversation, the faces of friends and 
relatives, and a little morbid curiosity. | 
am convinced,” he predicts, “that long 
after the events of the present are remem- 
bered my art will be forgotten.” 


We must not be fooled by this horse- 
play; Taylor is really serious about his 
painting, even though he says he is “just 
having a hell of a lot of fun.” He may 
be having fun, but in the drollery that 
comes to the surface of his most sober 
work we sense the prompting of an urge 
that has nothing to do with humor. “Be- 
hind all humor,” he admits, “there lurks 
a profound seriousness with which I deal.” 

Taylor, the serious painter, has made 
his impression upon the art world. He is ° 
represented in collections of the Museum 
of Modern Art, Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, 
Wichita Museum, Kansas, and many 
private collections. He is a more or less 
frequent exhibitor in the big national 
shows. One of his latest canvases, Frodo- 
kom, The Summit, a small, meticulously 
painted, sombre picture is at this writing, 
on display in the Whitney Museum’s 
Annual. It was reproduced by Newsweek 
to highlight its report of this important 
New York show. 

Now let us get back to Taylor Number 
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One and his cartoons. These pay the 
grocer’s bills and represent a pretty big 
chunk of the artist’s existence. 

Like practically all cartoonists, Taylor 
depends to a considerable extent upon 
others for his gags or ideas. Some are 
supplied by the New Y orker staff. Those 
which have to do with art—and some 
others—are his own invention. 

Asked to explain how he goes about 
his work, Taylor said: “I make one pencil 
rough, never any separate sketches of 
details, and usually stick pretty well to 
the first red-hot mental image. This 
original sketch is submitted and if ac- 
cepted (sometimes changes have to be 
made, of course, which I carry out in 
the final drawing) it is then placed over 
the illustration board and traced. While 
I stay with the original sketch more or 
less, I do occasionally alter things with 
the pen when rendering the final drawing. 
But in general I do not make preliminary 
sketches, and cannot understand how any 
artist can work in anything but the direct 
method. These people who have to make 
dozens of sketches of details, etc., are 
always a complete mystery to me. 


RicHarp TAyYLor 


The Secret 


“While I maintain a ‘morgue’ (kept up 
by my good wife) and sometimes hunt 
up such things as concrete mixers or an 
archaeopteryx—such things are always 
cropping up in a cartoonist’ life! —in 
general I rely on memory for details and 
never make sketches from nature. A good 
cartoonist, in my opinion, doesn’t draw 
from nature anyway, as his art is based 
upon simplified form and the mental 
image and not at all on photography 
(humorous photographs are seldom any 
good).” 

Taylor’s drawings are rendered with 
much technical precision. His work is 
never sketchy. “After tracing the outlines 
from the pencil sketch to illustration 
board,” he explains, “I proceed with the 
pen-and-ink outlines, doing the objects 
in the foreground first and gradually 
working back to the distance. In this way 
I avoid going past edges with stuff behind 
an object. Then comes the ‘scratchings’ 
or line shadings, and finally the wash. I 
use india drawing ink for the washes, 
which I understand is very difficult com- 
pared with watercolor, but I am used to 
it and prefer it, as one wash can be placed 

Continued on page 181 
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BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


HE Banff School of Fine Arts was 
thirteen years ago as a dra- 
matic school. The Carnegie Foundation 
made a grant of $10,000 to get it going. 
Before long classes in painting, music, oral 
French, weaving and leather work were 
added to its activities. Today it has an 
enrolment of nearly five hundred students 
and is so well established that plans are 
under way to erect permanent buildings 
in Banff for its use. The courses have 
been extended from four weeks to five. 
Students come from all over Canada 
and the United States. The staff, too, is 
drawn from all over North America, 
and, under the able leadership of Donald 
Cameron of the University of Alberta, 
there has developed a spirit of goodwill 
and comradeship which makes the course, 
with all its serious study and hard work, 
seem like a grand holiday. 
The majority of the students come 


from Alberta, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. Many of them are school 
teachers. 


In the art classes there are many stu- 
dents who have had no previous experi- 
ence. Some of them have never seen an 
original painting, some come equipped 
with colour pencils, or a tin box with 
old tubes of colour left by their grand- 
mother and water colours as hard as the 
Rocky Mountains. 

In the short time available we do not 
put them through a lot of preliminary 
training before allowing them to paint. 
They paint from nature right away. Some 
of the results are weird and wonderful. 
This complete freedom from law and 
order and tradition fills me with envy at 
times. Some of them paint as instinctively 
as a duck swims. The ones who have had 
dull, conventional training are the most 
difficult ones to assist. You know that 
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some of those who make an ungodly mess 
of paint will do better work at the end 
of the month than others with a kind of 
niggling competence. Mount Rundle is 
the place to try them out. It sticks up like 
the bow of a battleship. In the morning 
it is usually a bold silhouette against the 
sky. You can’t miss it. Strange things can 
be done with it, but you always know 
it is Rundle. 


Cascade Mountain is a more subtle 
problem, with its complex and powerful 
forms. Then there is Whisky Creek and 
Bow Falls and the Sunshine Ski Camp. 
To reach this camp, you climb up by bus 
until you are above the timber line, over- 
looking a vast stretch of open country 
surrounded by snow covered mountains. 


With the rationing of gas ended, 
will now be possible for the students to 


go much further afield. Bunk houses may 
be put up in distant sketching grounds 
where hikers may find accommodation. 
Usually it is arranged that a family of 
Indians camp in the vicinity of Banff, and 
its members pose for students who desire 
to draw from the model. There are lec- 
tures on design and in the history of art 
and exhibitions of the work of established 
painters, and lastly the exhibition selected 
from hundreds of sketches made by the 
students themselves. 


The painters are only one part of the 
school. There are also the busy weavers 
who work late into the night. Then there 
are performances of Canadian plays, vari- 
ous musical programmes, and on the last 
night, to a full house, the drama group 
put on their play. 


AY J. 


Editor’s note: The number of those seeking to register at the school this year 
is so great that many will have to be turned away because of lack of accommoda- 


tion. As a result the University of Alberta is no 


funds for new buildings, from Canadians 


w actively engaged in soliciting 
aho are able to make donations. The 


National Parks Branch has co-operated by setting aside one of the finest available 
areas in Banff as a permanent site for the school buildings. 
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A FreD Pe.tian. Mural Decoration for the Reception Room, Canadian Embassy, Rio de Janeiro 


PELLAN VERSUS THE BARD 


BY ROBERT AYRE 


VER since he came home to Canada 
E in 1940, after fourteen years in Paris, 
Alfred Pellan has been causing a stir. 
Indeed he has been, and still is, a very 
vortex of excitement. He was only twenty 
when he went to Paris on a government 
scholarship after studying at the Beaux- 
Arts of Quebec, his native city, just the 
right age, and he quickly flung off his 
provincial harness and plunged headlong 
into the stream. When the outbreak of 
war drove him back across the Atlantic 
he did not slip in stealthily and settle 
down to be just another painter and 
teacher with his memories of a remote 
world. His shyness among the English, 
whose language he does not speak, is 
deceiving. Pellan is a showman who be- 
lieves in living up to the pyrotechnics of 
his painting. Has he found the past six 
years in Montreal dull after his life in 
Paris? Not where he has anything to say 
about it, and he has plenty. He took 
Montreal by storm with his first big solo 
show, which crowded two of the Art 
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Association’s galleries; he has sold pic- 
tures to the Quebec Provincial Museum 
and to many private collectors; he was 
asked to paint the murals for the Cana- 
dian Embassy at Rio de Janeiro; Maurice 
Gagnon has written a book about him, 
Parizeau has published a collection of his 
drawings; he has become a cult; and he 
has become such a force as a teacher that 
he all but split the Beaux-Arts in two 
during a famous fight not so long ago 
with Charles Maillard. He has had his 
fun, too, as a designer for the theatre and 
it is this aspect of his exotic career—by 
staid Canadian standards—that provides 
the latest excitement. 

This spring, Les Compagnons presented 
La Nuit des Rois in La Salle du Gesu. 
La Nuit des Rois is Victor Hugo’s version 
of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. Les 
Compagnons are a group of players who 
work anonymously under the direction 
of Father Emile Legault. Alfred Pellan 
designed the scenery and costumes. He 
did not work anonymously, but even if 
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his name had not been published there 
would have been no hiding his brilliant 
light under a bushel. He stole the show. 
Shakespeare, Les Compagnons and every- 
body else faded into insignificance. 


Let’s give an outline of the excitement 
as it was reflected in the newspapers. 
The quotations are abridgments. 


The Gazette critic, Herbert Whittaker, 
consistently referred to him as Jacques 
Pelland ( sic), but there was no mistaking 
whose “violently personal’ style” he 
meant. The settings and costumes were 
as far from naturalism as they could go. 
Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
and Feste were “reduced to highly decor- 
ative abstractions with a strongly harle- 
quin flavour”, the lovely shores of Illyria 
were wrensfoomed into a “series of simi- 
larly striking abstractions.” Whittaker 
used the adjectives “startling” and “stag- 
gering”’. The effect was “exciting, some- 
times annoying, always interesting”; the 
presentation provided ‘ ‘one of the most 
exhilarating evenings of entertainment to 
hit the town this season.” It deserved 
support and approval because there was 
“always room for experiment, for daring 
and for imagination in the theatre.” 
Whittaker’s first reaction was that it 
had nothing to do with Shakespeare, but 
the Hugo translation had not much to do 
with Shakespeare either. The upshot of 
it was that the players only partially 
lived up to Pellan and that it was “not 
the purpose of the stage designer to show 
off at the expense of the play.” He saw 
a need for closer collaboration. 


Ken Johnstone of the Standard said 
the production “proved to be a battle 
between the Bard and unpredictable, 
brilliant artist, Alfred Pellan. The Bard 
lost.” In this presentation of Twelfth 
Night, he went on, “Pellan is at his 
brilliant best in the décor, the costumes, 
and presumably he had something to do 
with the actors’ make up. It is weird and 
it is wonderful. You just can’t afford to 
miss it. Then you can join in the fight. 
Did Pellan ever read Twelfth Night? Or 
does he care? Or is some talented modern 
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writer needed who can adapt Shake- 
speare to Pellan?” 

In any event, Johnstone found La Nuit 
des Rois—‘(it should be called La Nuit 
de Pellan)”—a “dazzling spectacle, an 
orgy of colour and design.” A few actors 
were able to hold out against Pellan and 
for Shakespeare. “Others, like Sir Toby, 
wander like haunted souls across the 
battlefield, hapless victims of a power 
greater than themselves.” 

Jean Luce of La Presse also saw the 
production as a battle. Pellan’s tableaux 
were alive. Too much so. They went 
beyond the text, they outvied the actors. 


“The danger of painters,” Luce wrote, 
“as decorators in the theatre is manifest 
in this spectacle. Above all, when the 
painter has the personality and force of 
Pellan. He could not hold himself down 
to the text. The violence of his colours 
and the audacity of his forms hurt the 
development of the action and the per- 
formance of the actors. Les Compagnons 
made a gallant effort to free themselves 
of Pellan. They were successful some- 
times. But not always . . . The twenty- 
three changes of scene, the six tableaux 
and the numerous and multi-coloured 
costumes created the atmosphere of a 
circus. The spectators were surprised 
and captivated. Dazzled by the colours 
and the sounds. They went home marvel- 
ling at the tour de force but without 
knowing what it was all about.” 

The impact of Shakespeare, according 
to André Langevin whose review in Le 
Devoir ran to two columns, was dimin- 
ished. The décor overwhelmed the word. 
But Langevin did not blame Pellan. The 
fault was with Les Compagnons. Their 
interpretation was so unequal that the 
audience lost all interest in the work they 
were interpreting and became absorbed 
in the painter’s settings and costumes. In 
the past the players had covered their 
individual weaknesses by an admirable 
cohesion and by playing clearly as an 
ensemble. But in La Nuit des Rois their 
deficiencies were pitilessly underlined by 
the triumph of the lines and colours of 
Pellan’s backcloths and costumes. 
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Langevin admitted that he was not an 
art critic and that he was not well dis- 
posed to the art called modern but in 
this production he admired Pellan with- 
out reserve. He admitted “‘la fantaisie de 
Pellan pour la fantaisie de Shakespeare.” 
Pellan had composed a marvellous sym- 
phony of lines and colours which the 
“Great Will” would probably not have 
disavowed The costumes were a 
triumph of caricature and irony .. . But 
in the triumph of Pellan’s art, Les Com- 
pagnons seemed to be bewildered and 
unable to put up a fight for Shakespeare. 

There you have four critics who sug- 
gest, if they do not say it in so many 
words, that the production was a battle 
between Pellan, Shakespeare and the 
players and that Pellan was certainly not 
the loser. 

The writer who signed himself as 
“P.G.” in the weekly Le Jour had a dif- 
ferent point of view. He began by taking 
issue directly with Johnstone of the 
Standard. The reaction to the presenta- 


tion as “un véritable combat entre |c 
peintre et le dramaturge” was excusable 
in the public—and in the critics—who 
knew very little of the art of the theatre 
... “et pour qui le nom de Shakespeare 
évoque le respect grandiloquent de l’ig- 
norance ... 

It was vain, P.G. went on, to argue 
about Pellan. Assuredly the designer was 
but an accessory. The important thing 
was the spectacle as a whole. “We go to 
see a play in the theatre, not to visit an 
exhibition of painting! . . . Pellan drew 
the whole thing to himself for three 
reasons: he brings extraordinary elements 
to the theatre; the piece is poor enough, 
and Les Compagnons offer us an unequal 
play and at the same time a slack mise en 
scene. It is normal enough to appreciate 
the qualities of a spectacle that naturally 
stand out in contrast to the weaknesses.” 

After going into the character of 
Shakespeare’s play, which he said was a 
hodge-podge strangely thrown together, 
“un pot-pourri assez bizarrement con- 
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struit,” the critic said he could find in it 
nothing for the designer to fight. “Fight 
against whom, against what? We are in 
the domain of pure fantasy, of complete 
invention .. . The art of the designer is 
to bring out the diversity of individual 
characters in the diversity of their proper 
settings. That is all (and the rest is a 
matter for the director). Pellan would 
have been derogatory to his art if he hat 
set up a shocking disproportion between 
the costumes and the settings, the cos- 
tumes and the characters. That is all the 
fidelity he owes to Shakespeare; outside 
of that, he has a free hand. Nothing 
restricts Pellan in this piece one way 
or another. . .” 

Eloi de Grandmont had already pointed 
out, the critic went on, how the hori- 
zontal separation of the background into 
strong and weak tones brought the cos- 
tumes into relief, how the make up 
(faces painted in two different colours, 
horizontal or vertical) “doubled” the 
characters on the stage and gave the 
audience a sense of their physical pre- 
sence ... As to the settings, their strik- 
ing colours did not in any way absorb 
the interpreters but, on the contrary, 
served to bring them out, giving them 
a human density hitherto unknown on 
our stage. To build with assurance and 
technical perfection a conventional 


world (where the slightest error would 
bring about a disastrous disequilibrium ) 
was to be far from “destroying” the play - 
ers and the director; it was to give then 
an incomparable springboard for the ex- 
pression of their art. If the play seemed to 
be scarcely synchronized, if some of the 
players came close to unreasonable ex- 
aggeration, if one felt an absence (under 
other circumstances delightful) of a 
strict direction that was another affair. 

Replying to Le Jour, Johnstone main- 
tained his position. The production failed 
to reconcile Shakespeare with Pellan. 

“That is why the spectacle,” he added, 
“surely one of the most interesting in the 
Montreal theatre this season, still resolves 
itself into a fight between Pellan and 
Shakespeare. But the ‘mise en scéne’ left 
the actors right in the middle, caught on 
one side by the logic of their lines and 
the other by the wonderful Pellan cos- 
tumes ,which had no relation to the lines 
and very little to the characters as Shake- 
speare visualized them. . . . Shakespeare 
sits on no pedestal around the Standard. 
One can readily agree that Twelfth Night 
lends itself ideally to the stylized treat- 
ment that Pellan has given it. But there 
is a wide gap between that treatment 
and the traditional Shakespeare—a gap 
which could only be bridged by very 
daring direction and acting.” 


CANADIAN ARTS COUNCIL 


BY PAUL DUVAL 


ARLY in December of last year there 
E met together in Toronto executive 
representatives of sixteen national cultural 
organizations to create a new, Dominion- 
wide, co-ordinating body for the arts. It 
was at the suggestion of the Canadian 
Authors’ Association that this meeting 
was convened in order to weld into a 
single, strong organization the creative 
minds of the country. Built around those 
groups whose members presented the 
now famous Reconstruction Brief to the 
Dominion Government, the new body 
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was baptised the Canadian Arts Council. 

For a long time there has been needed 
in this country one parent body to bring 
together the separate creative art groups 
and to lend them the power in public 
affairs which can only come when they 
are united. That this need has been a real 
one is already proven by the services 
and activities which the Canadian Arts 
Council has been able to realize in the 
first few months of its existence. Already, 
the sceptical comments which met its 
inception from some quarters have been 
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hushed, and this new council has firmly 
established itself in many important direc- 
tions. Already in the fields of copyright, 
community centres, foreign relations and 
promotion, activities and plans are well 
launched despite a lack of funds which 
has proved a severely limiting factor, 
especially for the latter two committees. 


The new Canadian Arts Council repre- 
sents the following sixteen organizations: 
The Royal Canadian Academy of Arts, 
the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, the Sculptors’ Society of Canada, 
the Canadian Society of Painters in Water 
Colour, the Society of Canadian Painter- 
Etchers and Engravers, the Canadian 
Group of Painters, the Canadian Society 
of Graphic Art, the Federation of Cana- 
dian Artists, the Canadian Authors’ Asso- 
ciation, la Société des Ecrivains Cana- 
diens, the Music Committee, the Canadian 
Society of Landscape Architects and 
Town Planners, the Dominion Drama 
Festival, the Canadian Handicrafts Guild, 
the Canadian Guild of Potters, the Arts 
and Letters Club. 


At the founding meeting, the following 
officers were elected: President, Herman 
Voaden; Vice-President, Arthur Phelps; 
Secretary, Claude Lewis; and Treasurer, 
Erma Sutcliffe. The following Commit- 
tee Chairmen were also appointed: Dr. 
John Murray Gibbon, Copyright Com- 
mittee; Elizabeth Wyn Wood, Foreign 
Relations Committee; Garnard Kettle, 
Community Centres Committee; Paul 
Duval, Promotion Committee; and D. M. 
LeBourdais, Constitution Committee. 
Thus, the executive composes a cross- 
section of the visual, literary and dramatic 
arts, containing as it does representatives 
from the teaching, painting, sculpture, 
writing and dramatic fields. 

Apart from the manifold activities of 
the individual committees, the two major 
items which occupy the interest of the 
Council Executive are a proposal for a 
National Arts Board, and the ratification 
of the UNESCO (United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation) Charter by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. In this connection, the Council’s 


president, after consultation with the 
executive, drafted a proposal which he 
embodied in a letter to the Prime Minis- 
ter. This letter reads in part: 

“The Canadian Arts Council repre- 
sents all the official recognized national 
cultural organizations, and can be said 
to speak for the arts in Canada. 

“T am w riting | you... to urge early 
ratification of the Charter of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization and the establishment 
of a Commission of National Co-operating 
Bodies as called for in Article Seven of 
the Charter to act in an advisory capa- 
city to the delegation to the UNESCO 
Conference and to advise the Govern- 
ment in matters relating to the Organi- 
zation. 

“The Canadian Arts Council has three 
recommendations to make with regard 
to this Commission: 


1. That it be organized on the basis of 
three sections or panels, one each for 
education, science and culture. Govern- 
ment representatives and distributing 
agencies, including provincial repre- 
sentatives, might form a fourth section 
or panel working in conjunction with 
these three. 

2. That the cultural section or panel 
have, as its core, representatives of the 
six major division of the arts: 

Music 

Drama 

Literature 

The Construction Arts (Architecture, 

Sculpture, and Town Planning) 

Painting and Graphic Arts 

Industrial Arts and Handicrafts; 
that these be nominated by the Canadian 
Arts Council in consultation with its 
member societies and other interested 
bodies. 

3. That, if a small permanent Commis- 
sion be set up, one of its members be 
recommended by the Canadian Arts 
Council. 

“We submit that now that we are 
strongly organized and can speak with a 
united voice, we should have direct re- 
presentation on the UNESCO Commis- 
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sion and on the delegation to the Con- 
ference to be held later in the year.” 
Concerning the proposal for a National 
Arts Board, the executive has been con- 
sidering recommendations and definite 
suggestions will be presented to the Gov- 
ernment in the immediate future. The 
establishment of such a board is, of course, 
long overdue as a counterpart of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
the National Film Board. The Council 
will continue to urge the adoption of 
this board until it becomes a reality, for 


it is felt that of all the many tasks it has 
to perform this is probably the most 
immediate and vital one. 

To detail the activities of the executive 
to date would take up more space than 
is available. But, on behalf of the execu- 
tive of the Council, I should like to urge 
that every member of each participating 
organization follow the activities of the 
Council with interest, for the welfare 
of Canadian artists and of the national! 
culture as a whole, is intimately bound 
up with these activities. 


Benorr East 
Nature morte 


Musée de la 
Province de Quebec 


GRAND PRIX DE PEINTURE 


The first prize of $1,500 in the competition for 1946 for the “Grand Prix de 


Peinture” now being held annually by the government of the province of Quebec: 


was awarded to Benoit East of Quebec City for his “Nature morte”. Charles 
Daudelin of Montreal won the second prize of $1,000 for “La Nappe rouge”, another 
still life, and the third prize, $500, went to Mme. Jeanne Rhéaume of Montreal for 
“Femme a la robe jaune.” 

Goodridge Roberts of Montreal, Rev. Father Wilfrid Corbeil of Joliette 
Seminary and Marius Plamondon of Quebec were the jury. They had 150 pictures 
to judge, submitted by 100 artists. Fifty of them were chosen for exhibition in 
Quebec and Montreal. 

None of the better known painters of the province submitted and apparently 
the quality of the contributions as a whole was nothing to be excited about. It is too 
bad that the established artists do not take the “Grand Prix” more seriously and set 
the pace. The provincial government might well become discouraged in its support 
of art. Already the prize has been cut from $5,000 to $3,000. 

The entries and the awards should have reflected more adequately that intense 
artistic activity which is everywhere apparent in Montreal and Quebec City. 
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Alaska Highway, 1943. From the exhibition: “A. Y. Jackson, Thirty Years of 
Painting” at the Dominion Gallery, Montreal 


A. Y. JACKSON 


F one tries to follow Jackson’s trails 
I they lead into a bewildering maze of 
tracks, crossing and recrossing—like a 
hillside after a skiing practice. Foothills, 
mountains, prairie, sea coast, northern 
bush and along the shores of the St. Law- 
rence River—wherever there were things 
that had not been painted—and wherever 
there was a chance to get away from 
cities, A. Y. Jackson was there, slugging 
it out in all weathers, fighting with his 
material and with his tenacious adven- 
turous strength of body and soul, creat- 
ing a background of vivid interpretation 
of this land of colour, form and design. 

His successive canvases ranging over 
thirty years are logical evidence of steady 
growth from detailed interest in topo- 
graphical and natural features of land- 
scape and its multitudinous shapes, into a 
broad concept of mobile colour and solid 
plastic forms. This in itself is not unique, 
it marks the progress of many painters. 


RETROSPECTIVE 


But many other painters stop at the point 
of comfort and security. Jackson goes 
ahead. If he can’t change a habit, he 
changes his scene. If he gets overfond of 
a colour, he throws it out of his palette. 
He moves through his own revealing 
canvases, sometimes with a rapturous 
medley of colour, a lyrical shyness, or 
with sobriety of mood. Today ‘his work 
has become mellow, restrained in colour, 
gentle in rhythm, but never pretty. 


Jackson is not a modern artist. He pro- 
fesses no creed; he solves most of his 
problems on the spot from experience, 
not from theory or fashion. 

His outstanding contribution is in that 
he has revealed our own land to us, our 
origins, our settlement, and the unique 
character of light and colour in Canada. 
Out of such themes he has made monu- 
mental paintings, which by their truth 
and character present to the world an 
indelible picture of this land of ours. 

ARTHUR LISMER 
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Art in the Park 

The Vancouver Board of Park Com- 
missioners has announced, for this sum- 
mer again, an “art festival” week from 
August 4th to 9th, during which time an 
art exhibition under the general title 
“Stanley Park in Picture” will be pre- 
sented in the park pavilion. Entries are 
invited from artists resident in the pro- 
vince and all pictures must depict some 
aspect of life in and around Stanley Park, 
—beach scenes with figures, picnic 
parties, swimming pool activities, forest 
trails, or any other of the innumerable 
points of interest to be found there. The 
Parks Board is offering a purchase prize 
of $100, the winning picture to become 
the property of the Board, as well as three 
other prizes. 


Venezuela and Canada 
Exchange Paintings 

As a gesture of his appreciation for the 
consideration he received on a recent visit 
to this country, Senor Alejandro Oropeza 
of Caracas, special emissary of the Presi- 
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Hecror PoLeo 
Fecundidad 


National Gallery 
of Canada 


dent of Venezuela, has presented a paint- 
ing to the National Gallery of Canada. 

The painting “F ecundidad” by Hector 
Poleo is illustrated here. It is the first 
South American painting to enter the 
national collection. Poleo, Venezuela’s 
best known living painter, made his 
North American debut last year with an 
exhibition in New York where he was 
hailed by the critics as “V enezuela’s 
young old master.” In presenting the 
painting Senor Oropeza said “My pur- 


pose is to express to Canada the great ' 


admiration which I hold for its people 
and institutions.” 

In a reciprocal gesture H. S. Southam, 
C.M.G., Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the National Gallery has pre- 
sented to the Fine Arts Museum at 
Caracas a painting by Henri Masson en- 
titled “Skating in Hull, Quebec.” 


Vancouver Discusses Modern 
Architecture 

An event of real importance recently 
in Vancouver was the visit of Richard 
Neutra, distinguished architect and town 
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planner, President of the International 
Congress for Modern Architecture, and 
widely reputed lecturer and writer on 
architecture. Chief of the organizations 
responsible for arranging the visit was the 
local committee on “Art in Living” of 
the Federation of Canadian Artists, whose 
efforts on behalf of better housing and 
constructive town planning are already 
well known here. During his stay, Mr. 
Neutra gave two illustrated public lec- 
tures on the topics “World Reconstruc- 
tion” and “Housing and Planning,” in 
addition to a radio broadcast, entitled 
“Planning a Good House.” He also made 
a thorough tour of the city so that he 
could, with some understanding, discuss 
the local situation with the architects and 
town planners. What may be hoped from 
such a visit? First perhaps the awakening 
of public interest to the importance of 
material environment in shaping life’s 
whole activity; in a civic sense as regards 
city planning; in a community sense as 
regards community centres and schemes 
for co-operative living; in an individual 
sense as regards the planning of houses on 
the basis of individual needs. Secondly, 
the gradual focusing of such interest, 
from citizen to architect and city planner, 
until intelligent action, in whatever 


Children at work 
on a mural 
“Occupations of 
the City” at the 
Art Gallery of 
Toronto 


sphere, becomes not only possible but 
inevitable. 


Children’s Work in Toronto 

Paintings, drawings, clay modelling, 
constructions, and murals were included 
in the recent exhibition, of the work of 
the children of the Saturday morning 
classes at the Art Gallery of Toronto. 

For seventeen years, elementary school 
children of Toronto and vicinity have 
been recommended to the Saturday 
morning classes by their school principals. 
The five hundred boys and girls attend- 
ing each season represent a cross-section 
of the school children of the city. 

This year the main theme of instruc- 
tion in the classes has been “Our City”; 
trips, films, and discussions have been 
used to stimulate the interest of the chil- 
dren of various ages. The main theme has 
been broken down into subsidiary themes 
such as: “Structure of the City”, “Feeding 
of the City”, “Movement in the City”, and 
“Occupations in the City”. Large murals, 
the work of several children, dominate 
the galleries, while the other works show 
the variety of expressions and interests. 

At the same time, the Children’s Art 
Centre held its Annual Spring Exhibition 
of work by children from 2 to 16 years 
of age attending the Centre. 
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Encouragement of Student Painters 

Several student exhibitions shown re- 
cently indicate that a serious and talented 
group of younger artists is emerging in 
Vancouver; serious, as having, on their 
own initiative and entirely outside student 
activities, produced a sufficient body of 
work to merit exhibiting, and talented, as 
clearly manifested by the high quality of 
their work. 

Some of the exhibitions were at the 
Vancouver Art Gallery, others were in 
a series of shows hung at the Vancouver 
School of Art. These last have included 
everything from student work and contri- 
butions by the staff and other local artists 
to reproductions (drawings by Poussin, 
paintings by Picasso and Matisse), any- 
thing in fact, provided it possessed 
quality. Hung as they were in the school 
cafeteria, in which scores of students 
gather daily, they have afforded stimu- 
lating common material for discussion 
and an everchanging and accumulative 
background against which the alert 
student is impelled to review his own 
work. Both of these factors are maturing 
agents in any field of art. 


Federation Notes 

Under the direction of the Toronto 
branch of the Federation of Canadian 
Artists a series of meetings devoted to the 
theme of “Public Art” is being held. The 
executive for 1946 is as follows: 

Chairman, Dawson Kennedy; Vice- 
Chairman, Dora Wechsler; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Anne Smith, Recording Sec- 
retary, Martha Hamlin. 

Reports from other Federation 
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Reef and Rainbow. Tin. 


branches show that special exhibitions 
were held both by the Edmonton and 
Winnipeg groups this year. Edmonton 
collected a selection of forty-five pic- 
tures by Alberta artists w hich went on 
tour of the four western provinces, while 
Winnipeg had a non-jury show, as an 
experiment, and it was successful enough 
to prompt the Winnipeg Art Gallery to 
suggest that it might become an annual 
event. 


Sculpture in the Home 

People buy paintings for their homes, 
why not sculpture? That is the essence 
of the idea which motivated the Fine 
Art Galleries of Eaton’s College Street 
Store, Toronto, in presenting a collec- 
tion of small pieces of sculpture entitled 
“Sculpture in the Home.” The names of 
the nine exhibitors were: Frances Loring, 
Florence Wyle, Donald Stewart, Eugenia 
Berlin, Emmanuel Hahn, Elizabeth Wyn 
Wood, Dora Wechsler, Jacobine Jones, 
Pauline Redsell. 


The most outstanding artists in this. 


field, it seems, are Dora Wechsler, with 
her good-humouredly satirical groups 
epitomizing the weaknesses and foibles of 
all classes of humanity, and Eugenia 
Berlin, with her natural depictions of 
children and animals. Jacobine Jones’ 
sense of flowing design is as effective in 
her small pieces as in her more monu- 
mental works, and Florence Wyle’s little 
terra cotta torso has a lyric quality that 
lingers in the memory. 

The décor of the exhibit, with its subtle 
arrangement of stands and plants, pro- 
vided a flattering setting for the sculpture, 
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and kept it from looking, as these shows 
so often do, as if the pieces were hunks 
of material each lodged in the most im- 
mediately available space. Particularly 
effective was the placing on a low black 
marble table of Elizabeth Wyn Wood’s 
“Reef and Rainbow”, which is a semi- 
abstract sculpture in tin. 


Montreal Spring Show 

Four prizes were aw arded at the Sixty- 
Third Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
Art Association of Montreal. The Jessie 
Dow prizes were won this year by Frank- 
lin Arbuckle (oils) and John Collins 
(water colours) for “Spring” and “Janu- 
ary Thaw”. Two special prizes awarded 
by the Art Association went to Mabel 
L ockerby for her oil painting “Old 
Towers” and to Fritz Brandtner for “Six- 
teen Island Lake” in water colour. Three 
paintings were purchased by the associa- 
tion, “Autumn, St. Sauveur,” by Robert 
W. Pilot, R.C.A., of Montreal, “Black 
Lake, Gatineau Park,” by Leslie G. 
Tibbles, of Ottawa, and “Place Jacques- 
Cartier,” by Adrien Hébert, R.C.A., of 
Montreal. 


Respected as Artists and Teachers 

In the same way as artists in Montreal 
once looked back to the late William 
Brymner as a skilful teacher, who 
helped them to find their own best 
expression in painting, so also many of 
the painters in Ottawa have for long ‘held 
the name of Franklin Brownell in equal 
esteem. Brownell died recently in Ot- 
tawa. He was in his ninetieth year. For 
some time before his death, Brownell did 
not appear in public, yet he continued to 
paint until almost the last. He did many 
straightforward renderings of Gatineau 
landscapes, but the public knows best 
those warm coloured and firmly painted 
canvases, which he created on trips to the 
West Indies some thirty years ago. 

Another important figure in the teach- 
ing of art in Canada was Elizabeth S. 
Nutt, who died in England in March. She 
had been principal of the Nova Scotia 
College of Art from 1919 until early in 
1943. A tribute to her ability as an or- 


ganizer of art projects was given in the 
survey of art in Nova Scotia which ap- 
peared in the November 1945 issue of 
Canadian Art. 


R.C.A., 1856- 1946, The Beach, St. 


The National Gallery of Canada 
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Lamp in Canadian hardwoods and aluminum designed by C. A. 
Racine, Montreal. (Raymond Manufacturing Company). Chair 
in moulded plywood with arms in laminated wood designed b) 
W. Czerwinski, Stratford, Ontario. (Canada Wooden Aircraft 
Company ). 
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DESIGN FOR USE 


BY DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


oop design in manufactured articles, 
as we understand it to-day, means a 
combination of simplicity, fine propor- 
tions and functional utility. It is not a 
question of ornamentation, but of the 
design of ordinary objects for everyday 
living. Such objects include furniture, 
radios, electrical and kitchen fixtures and 
utensils, textiles, pottery and glassware. 
Sweden early led the way in this field but 
other countries, particularly Great Bri- 
tain, have also tried to improve standards 
by the joint action of manufacturers, 
government agencies, and schools of ap- 
plied art. A Council of Industrial Design 
now exists in Great Britain, it is not only 
serving as an information centre, but also 
does pioneer work in putting industries 
in touch with competent designers. 

In Canada, we should expect great ad- 
vances to be made in consequence of 
various new applications of materials de- 
veloped during the war. Nations in the 
competitive export field will make every 
effort to work out the designs which give 
the most use and best looks for the least 
money. Rapid steps are being taken in 
other countries, and it is now up to Cana- 
dian designers and manufacturers to pro- 
mote good functional designs for mass 
produced goods. 

To help arouse public interest in this 
need, the National Research Council of 
Canada, the National Gallery of Canada, 
and the National Film Board of Canada 
have joined cogether in sponsoring an ex- 
hibition on “Design in Industry”, which 
will be shown in the principal cities of the 
Dominion beginning in November, 1946. 

An advance showing of the introduc- 
tory panels for this display, together with 
the section on wood products, was pre- 
sented for the members of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association at its annual 
conference at the Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto on June 4th, 5th and 6th. Several 
companies as a result have expressed their 


interest in locating Canadian designers 
who are competent to produce original 
work suitable for machine production. 


For the purpose of this exhibition, quite 
an extensive survey of Canadian goods 
was undertaken. Those pessimists, who 
had said there were no original designs 
in Canada, that our manufactured goods 
were all copies of American or English 
work, have been proved false. Canadian 
initiative is clearly visible. Yet, on the 
other hand, in many important industries, 
the lack of information as to available 
Canadian talent is serious. Here and there 
our younger architects have shown a 
professional keenness for this type of 
work; but few of them know exactly 
what the requirements of the manufac- 
turer are. 

One solution proposed is that research 
in industrial design should be encouraged 
and financed jointly by government and 
industry in much the same way as research 
in certain technical problems of industry 
is paid for. Various scientific projects of 
the National Research Council of Canada 
have been financed by joint grants in this 
fashion for many years. 

The government departments to be re- 
presented on such a design committee 
would be, besides the National Research 
Council, the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, the Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply and the National 
Gallery of Canada. There would be a 
permanent secretary. Designers could be 
employed on a permanent or commission 
basis depending on the amount of funds 
which manufacturing industries them- 
selves would be willing to turn over to 
the committee. The Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association would have a member 
on the committee and there might also 
be members from the large industrial asso- 
ciations such as those in the furniture, 
plastics and textile fields. 
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NEW BOOKS ON 


MARCEL PARIZEAU, ARCHITECTE. By 
M. A. Couturier. (Collection art vivant). 40 
pp., 28 photographs. Montreal: L’ Arbre. $1.50. 


The lives of our Canadian contemporaries are 
more significant to us than the biographies of 
the greatest figures of history. But it is seldom 
that we are able to read the story of a man who 
confronted the very issues which face most of 
us to-day. Marcel Parizeau, the Montreal archi- 
tect, died in 1945. This brief biography delineates 
the eager intellect of a Canadian who sought to 
probe the aesthetic mysteries of our own civili- 
zation. 

Parizeau belonged to Quebec where his fore- 
fathers had developed the skills, the crafts and 
the professions of their country. But during the 
ten most impressionable years of his life he was 
in Paris, a student at the Beaux-Arts, eagerly 
absorbing the culture of Europe, delighting in 
the lyrical architecture of northern Italy, en- 
thralled by the sinews of the ancient Gothic. 
Something perhaps from the blood of his fathers 
drew him towards the stern gravity of Caen and 
Jumiéges; Pisa, too, fascinated him with its in- 
comparable unity of colour, its buildings “pale 
et pourtant éclatante sur l’uniforme et triste 
gazon vert si parfaitement vieux et pauvre et 
solonnel.” Upon the grey stones of these sacred 
structures a new light was being shed by the 
architectural poetry of Le Corbusier and Tony 
Garnier. 

A thirst to comprehend the other world to 
which he belonged brought Parizeau back to 
Montreal at the age of thirty-five. He almost 
began life anew. But, by comparison with 
France, this did not seem to be the “new world.” 
In France, he used to say, he had observed a 
continual process of evolution. “. . . les problé- 
mes sans cesse posés et affrontés, et les principes 
mémes continuellement remis en question, sou- 
mis a une critique sans reserve.” But in Canada, 
he declared, “on élude des difficultés, et c’est 
tout.” 

Parizeau was not an intellectual cynic who 
had returned home to mock. In all that he saw 
he found interest and cause for reflection. A far 
more useful reaction as the author sagely ob- 
serves. In Montreal he threw himself into many 
activities, amongst the group of progressive 
painters he found congenial company, in teach- 
ing he found an outlet for his artistic enthusiasm 
and in his work for the City Planning Commis- 
sion he sought a practical application for his 
philosophies. If one may judge from the illus- 
trations with which this biography is provided, 
Parizeau was not a great architect. His intellec- 
tual capacity made him a modernist but he 
lacked the time and the opportunity (and per- 
haps some artistic inventiveness) to achieve 
great things. 
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THE ARTS 


An English Canadian is hesitant to appraise 
the literary quality of a French language pul- 
lication. But I think that this is a beautifully 
written little book. With an appreciation of the 
man’s qualities and an insight into the things he 
loved, Father M.-A. Couturier has conjured up 
the figure of a Canadian struggling to relate the 
true content of life in this country with the 
great achievements of the culture from which 
we originated. 

The publication, incidentally, is an excellent 
example of contemporary book design, having 
an air of modest distinction. Montreal is cer- 
tainly setting the pace in this important field of 
design. 

Humpurey Carver. 


THE RELIEF PRINT. Edited by Ernest W. 
Watson and Norman Kent: 79 pp.; illus. New 
York: Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. $4.50). 


It is recorded that William Woollett fired a 
cannon, which he kept on the roof of his house 
in Rathbone Place, London, every time he 
finished an engraving. All printmakers have at 
such times the same feeling of exultation, al- 
though they may not express it in just this 
manner. Pulling a first proof is tremendously 
exciting. Making a print gives a young artist 
a sense of power and importance, not always 
commensurable, however, with the result. 

Most artists try their hands at it some time 
or other. It is so simple in theory—a block of 
wood and a jack-knife, a piece of paper and 
some shoe-polish. Those who survive their first 
prints, and feel impelled to continue, add refine- 
ments to these basic needs. They select the most 
suitable wood, or wood-substitute, more adapt- 
able cutting tools, a printing-press perhaps, and 
some silky Japanese paper. The scope of these 
refinements is best measured by the experiences 
of others, and for these they turn to books. 

Now, of making many books there is no end, 
but in this contingency I would strongly recom- 
mend The Relief Print to all who have the’ 
impulse to make prints of this type. 

This is a satisfactory book, dealing very fully 
with the print techniques listed in its subtitle— 
woodcut, wood-engraving, and linoleum. 


If the student desires to produce a metal-relief 
print or a chromoxylograph (Japanese style) he 
must seek elsewhere tor information. Yet the 
inclusion of these charming and _ practicable 
processes would have completed the relief-print 
tally and made a comprehensive work. There 
are good text-books on the latter process, but 
of the former—metal relief—no written account 
exists, excepting an essay by William Giles in 
the short-lived Original Colour Print Magazine 
(June 1, 1926). The process was invented by 
William Blake, and perfected by the late Wil- 
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liam Giles. Mrs. Giles (Ada M. Shrimpton) used 
the method also, aptly, since she came from the 
same stock as Blake. Metal relief has a character- 
istic technique and it is a pity it is not now 
practised. 

A good feature of The Relief Print is the fact 
that techniques are discussed, described, and 
illustrated by several practising American artists. 
Thus prejudice is defeated. One man alone never 
could have achieved so broad an effect. 

Norman Kent tells and shows how he made a 
black and white woodcut portrait with a razor 
blade, and also how Herschel C. Logan and 
others operate. I do not remember reading a 
better description of woodcut. 

Wood-engraving is considered in great detail 
and with much zest by Paul Landacre, and 
Allen Lewis discusses his own techniques of 
engraving and printing. A very sympathetic 
appreciation of the engravings of Thomas W. 
Nason (poet-engraver, master of texture and 
tone) is contributed by Ernest W. Watson. Nor 
is this all— Boris Artzybasheff and Fritz Eichen- 
berg are noted, and this inspiring and informa- 
tive section is concluded with a portfolio of 
engravings in two colours by Frederick Trench 
Chapman. Particularly interesting are the notes 
on engraving tools supplied by Lewis. 

Ernest W. Watson is a lino enthusiast, and 
though I have admired his prints for many years 
I have also deplored his choice of medium. Now, 
however, I am prepared to admit that the lino- 
cut has a charm of its own, although I still 
contend that in certain aspects the beauty of a 
woodcut is incomparable. 

James D. Havens, Norman Kent, and E. W. 
Watson here range themselves as protagonists 


Jack Busu 


Village 
Procession 


Rolph Clark 
Stone Prize, 
Ontario Society 
of Artists 


of line. The first shows that the lino line need 
not be coarse and inexpressive, and that other 
crudities peculiar to the medium are capable of 
refinement. To this end he uses a special brand 
of white linoleum and polishes its surface. His 
prints are models of fine craftsmanship. His 
printing press reveals his native ingenuity. Part 
of it was originally a domestic mangle. 

Norman Kent deals with the prints of the 
Watsons. Eva Watson uses the same methods as 
Ernest, and he describes them in the last chapter 
of the book. 

It is significant that most of these artists find 
the long-fibred Japanese papers the most sym- 
pathetic for printing. This has long rankled in 
my mind—there should be no need for us to be 
dependent on Japan. I have not yet found a 
paper maker willing to provide us with a fair 
substitute. Even the condition of scarcity im- 
posed by the war has not inspired the produc- 
tion of a comparable paper. 

The numerous splendid plates in colour as 
well as in black and white enhance the value of 
this book, which is altogether admirable. 

Watter J. 


PAINTERS OF QUEBEC. By Marius Barbeau. 
50 pp.; 29 illus. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
Cloth, $1; paper, 60 cents. 

This latest publication in the Canadian Art 
Series is an interesting and useful book. Brief 
though it is, it deals adequately in a general sense 
with eight French-speaking artists of the twenti- 
eth century, most of them contemporary. The 
title of the book might be questioned in view of 
the fact that not all the French-speaking painters 
included in it are living in Quebec (though all 
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have painted there), but more importantly in 
that all Quebec artists have not been and are not 
French-speaking. Among the English-speaking 
painters are Morrice and Cullen of the same 
generation as Suzor-Coté with whom the book 
begins, and indeed the avowed leader of one 
important present-day Montreal group is John 
Lyman who with Goodridge Roberts and others 
works hand in hand with the French. There is 
now no real stylistic difference between English 
and French in Canadian painting. 


In the short space at his disposal Mr. Barbeau 
has dealt most satisfactorily with his eight 
painters. Marc-Auréle de Foy Suzor-Coté and 
Clarence Gagnon are approached from a bio- 
graphical, even at times a genealogical, view- 
point, yet the essential features of their styles 
are pointed out: how, for instance, Suzor-Coté 
brought impressionism from France and applied 
it to the Canadian scene and how Gagnon sim- 
plified landscape and genre into gay and decor- 
ative patterns. Thus in a natural and under- 
standable way Mr. Barbeau conveys the prin- 
cipal stylistic developments in Canadian art from 
the beginning of the twentieth century to the 
present day. 


In the cases of Marc-Auréle Fortin, Adrien 
Hébert and André Biéler there is apparent an 
understanding based on acquaintance with both 
artists and works, but relatively little evaluation 
of them. However, in the chapters on Henri 
Masson, Jean-Paul Lemieux and Alfred Pellan, 
this reviewer feels, the proper balance has been 
struck. The animation and expressive patterns 
of Masson’s genre, the folk imagery and regional 
bias of Lemieux, and the opposing concentration 
on “pure” form and decoration transplanted 
from Paris to Canada by Pellan—these are im- 
portant points which define several trends in the 
painting of to-day. It was obviously impossible 
in a book of this length to go deeply into the 
theories now being propounded (such as Mau- 
rice Gagnon’s plea for “universalism” as against 
“regionalism”) but the basic trends are here. 

One would have liked to see more than a 
mention of several younger artists like Jacques 
de Tonnancour, Borduas, Stanley Cosgrove and 
the Gadbois: perhaps a future book in this 
popular series will make them more widely 


known. 
R. H. Husparp. 


DEGAS. By Camille Mauclair. 44 pp.; illus.; 16 
col. plates. New York: Hyperion Press. $3.95. 
This monograph consists of many plates, a 

bibliography, and a brief survey of the artist’s 

life with an evaluation of his work, by Camille 

Mauclair. While the article uncovers nothing 

new, the facts are there for the casual student 

or the general public. In such a brief space, the 
author has not been able to deal with many 
of the aspects of Degas’ work, while the men 
who helped him form his style, or those others 
influenced by him, hardly enter the narrative. 

The bibliography is quite complete and presum- 

ably the defects of the article can be compen- 

sated for by further reading. 
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The Charm ot 
Freneh Canada 


The following books in the Canadian Art Series 
all deal with the French Canadian scene. The 
last three are available in paper binding only. 
We suggest that if you are interested in French 
Canada, you get your copies now while they 
are still procurable. “Of interest to teachers 
and students of art and Canadian History.”— 
Winnipeg Tribune. 

PAINTERS OF QUEBEC. By Marius Bar- 
beau. 28 half-tones in black and white. Cloth 
$1.00; paper 60 cents. 

HENRI JULIEN. By Marius Barbeau. Here 
are political cartoons and pictures of French 
Canadian life. Paper 60 cents. 

COTE, THE WOODCARVER. By Marius 
Barbeau. An artist famous for his religious 
statues and pictures. Paper 60 cents. 

PAUL KANE. By Albert H. Robson. Here is 
the Canadian West in the 19th century. Paper 
60 cents. 
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The works of Degas convey the artist’s direct but 
imperson il reaction to his surroundings, compositions 
combining qualities, both classic and Japanese, with 
masterful draughtsmanship. These characteristics how- 
ever do not show up well in the plates, both in colour 
and in black and white, which unfortunately are 
variable in quality. The lack of chronological order 
further hinders a complete understanding of the 
artist's stylistic development, although the artist’s 
changing interests are dealt with briefly in the intro- 
duction. The black and white plates are perhaps more 
important for an appreciation of Degas’ accented 
line, through which form develops, and to which 
colour is secondary. The large plates are, in this 
respect, adequate. The drawings, so important in this 
case, however, are represented by reproductions too 
small for careful study. 

The scholar seeking a book on Degas will want 
more carefully chosen and reproduced material, but 
many people will welcome the appearance of this 
relatively inexpensive, good-looking and_ profusely 


illustrated book. 
K.H.M. 


RISTONTAC. By Andrée Maillet, illustrated by 
Robert La Palme. Montreal: Editions Lucien Pari- 
zeau. $2.50. 

Your reviewer cannot recall a finer children’s book 
ever produced in Canada than “la merveilleuse his- 
toire du petit Iroquois qui s’appelait Ristontac et 
voulait chasser les étoiles . . .” The story of the little 
Indian, Jean de Brébeuf Ristontac, who, with the help 
of the angels, actually did go to hunt the stars, is 
essentially Canadian and is charmingly told by Andrée 
Maillet, and the pictures will surely delight every 
child, and every discriminating parent, even if French 
is not their language. They are printed in clean bright 
colours—red, yellow, grey, black and white—and what 
a splendid use La Palme makes of white, especially for 
the snow!—and they have all La Palme’s taste and 
verve. The cover on this issue of Canadian Art gives 
you a sample. Even in these days when publishers are 
realizing that it is important that children’s books 


should be of the finest quality, Ristontac stands out. 
R.A. 


For Enduring Results use 
CANADIAN ART LABORATORY 


PERMANENT ARTISTS’ OILS 


The most carefully selected pigments, chosen from 
the world’s leading pigment manufacturers, go into 
the making of these superior oils. 


Formulated for endurance, from the most perman- 
ent pigments known to science today! 


You know your painting will endure when painted 
with these guaranteed oils! 


= cost is actually less than the finest imported 
oils, 


Select them from your dealer’s stock, or write 


CANADIAN ART LABORATORY 
96 Queen Street East, Toronto 


Artists’ Colourmen for over ten years 
“BUY CANADIAN—BUY THE BEST” 


WANTED 


1. Experienced and exhibiting Artist-Instructor in 
Drawing, Painting and Composition. Whole or 
part-time teaching. 


2. Designer-Instructor in Graphic Arts. Must be 
experienced in modern advertising art and lay- 
out. Whole or part-time teaching. 


Duties to commence September. 
Applications to the Director, 


THE VANCOUVER SCHOOL OF ART 


Cambie & Dunsmuir Vancouver, B.C. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


A. Y. Jackson was one of the founders of the 
Group of Seven and during the last war he served as 
an official artist for the Canadian War Memorials. 


Paul Duval of Toronto is a journalist who con- 
tributes articles on Canadian art to various news- 
papers and periodicals. He is chairman of the pro- 
motion committee of the Canadian Arts Council. 


Arthur Lismer is educational supervisor for the 
Art Association of Montreal. Like A. Y. Jackson he 
was one of the original members of the Group of 
Seven. 

Ernest W. Watson is one of the editors of the 
American Artist. He has kindly consented to the re- 
printing here of his article on Richard Taylor which 
appeared in the February issue of the American Artist. 
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Annual subscription 30s. (post free). 


ART & INDUSTRY 


As its name implies, this magazine is devoted to design in the service of 
industry. Each month it contains illustrated articles by recognized authorities 
on the latest designs and developments in this field and it seeks to pass on 
this information to business executives, industrial designers, architects, adver- 
tisers, sales managers and all those engaged and interested in the application 


Edited by F. A. Mercer 


of art to the manufacture and distribution of goods. 


Annual subscription 14s. (post free). 


THE STUDIO 


Edited by Geoffrey Hol) 2 


The Studio is the recognized means of contact with the world of « °. 
To-day, after more than fifty years, this magazine continues to illustra: e 
month by month the best work being produced and exhibited an. 
provides a standard of excellence for the student, artist and collecto’. 
Each issue contains several plates in colour, illustrations in black and 
white, and reviews the most important art books. 


THE STUDIO LIMITED, 66 CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2, ENGLAND 


ROBERT 
HELPMANN 


Caryl Brahms and 
Russell Sedgwick 


The artistic development of 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet’s 
leading male dancer and 
choreographer. How his 
technique has crystallised in 
three works is illustrated in 
dramatic detail in 70 photo- 
$4.75 


CHINESE ART 


Introduction, Roger Fry 


Various experts cover the 
whole field of Chinese arts. 
Many illustrations. 2nd Edi- 
$4.00 


An event in the art world 


The ARTS 


The first number of this 
beautiful new British quart- 
erly review of the arts will 
be out in late summer and 
will feature a study, magni- 
ficently illustrated, of Edou- 
ard Pignon by Herbert Read. 
Other contributors, then or 
later, will include Sir Ken- 
neth Clark, Raymond Morti- 
mer, Paul Nash, Pavel Tche- 
litchew, Dylan Thomas, Ben- 
jamin Britten. By the copy 
only $3.00 


obtainable in Canada from 


TASTE AND 
TEMPERAMENT 


Joan Evans 

Extroverts, introverts, quick 
men and slow men, are de- 
scribed in temperament in 
their relation to visual art, as 
Dr. Evans attempts to dis- 
cover the psychological rea- 
sons that actuate taste....$3.00 


CAPTIVITY 

Fred Uhlmann 

An amazing volume of draw- 
ings, subjective and objective, 
made by a German interned 


Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited 


480 UNIVERSITY AVE. 


TORONTO, 2 
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RicHARD TAYLOR 


“Ready now, 
Miss Henderson” 


FROM TORONTO TO WORM’S END 
Continued from page 159 


over another without the first one pick- 
ing up. My washes are first applied fairly 
weak and the desired tone is arrived at 
by further washes, one over the other. 
At the very last, I resort to opaque white 
for sharpening up, and opaque grays for 
corrections. My work is about one and 
one-half times the size the printed space 
is to be.” 

For the benefit of would-be cartoonists, 
I asked Mr. Taylor to tell us what he 
considers the ideal training for a cartoon- 
ist. He advises: “Study for at least a year 
or two with an ‘academic’ artist who 
insists on careful, ‘constructed’ drawing 
where the emphasis is on how objects are 
built. The ‘tone’ type of drawing, often 
done in charcoal, is of no use whatever. 
Likewise, the ‘advanced’ art class where 
the student is plunged into abstraction 
and non-objectivity (I like abstractions 


and some non-objective pictures very 
much!) is of no use to the budding 
cartoonist, except as a final ‘finishing-off 
phase . . . then it is good because it 
wakes the student up to what is going 
on in the world of ‘fine’ art, and gener- 
ally improves his work. But at the start, 
what is needed is the old-fashioned busi- 
ness of drawing in a ‘constructed’ manner 
which is the basis of all the old boys like 
Diirer, Leonardo and Rembrandt, and 
is still the basis of drawing, no matter 
how ‘modern.’ 


“I would also add that general mental 
development is necessary. Read every- 
thing and anything, not about Art alone, 
but history, literature, fables, myths and 
the Bible . . . and you might throw in 
the Koran and the sayings of Buddha. A 
cartoonist can’t know too much! Intelli- 
gent humor is the product of an intelli- 
gent mind, never the product of an ignor- 
amus.” 
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Fourteenth Annual Session 
SCHOOL OF 


B A | F FINE ARTS 
Juty 17rtH — Avucust 241TH, 1946 


Offering courses under distinguished Canadian 
and American Artists. 


STAFF 
Art—H. G. Glyde, A.R.C.A.; W. J. Phillips, R.C.A.; 
Dr. A. Y. Jackson; J. W. G. MacDonald, D.A. 
(Edin) ; George Pepper, 0.S.A.; James Dichmont. 
Music—Piano—Max Pirani. 
Choral—Prof, J. Reymes-King. 
Theatre—Sidney Risk, University of Alberta; Burton 
James, Seattle Repertory Theatre; Dr. E. P. 
Conkle, University of Texas; Prof. Jos. F. Smith, 


Pres. National Assoc. of Teachers of Speech; 
Esther Nelson, and Leona F. Paterson, Jr., 
Assistants. 


Short Story and Playwriting—Dr. E. P. Conkle. 

Weaving and Design—Ethel M. Henderson, Winnipeg; 
Mary Sandin, University of Alberta. 

Leathercraft—Miss E. Knox and Miss F. Morton. 


Oral French—Prof. A. L. Cru, formerly of Columbia 
University; Mlle M. Sellon of Vancouver School 
staff; Miss E. C. Barclay from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

A combination of education and recreation 
in Banff, the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 


For prospectus write: 
Director, Extension DEPARTMENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


We are always interested in buying 

paintings by Old and Modern Euro- 

pean, English, American, and 19th 
Century Canadian Artists. 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1448 Sr. CATHERINE STREET WEsT 
MONTREAL 


Telephone: HA 7471 


ZWICKERS 


PAINTINGS 
PRINTS 
POTTERY 


GRANVILLE GALLERY 


142 GRANVILLE ST., HALIFAX, N.S. 
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THE ART FORUM 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 


May I take advantage of the amusing a ticle 
“I think it’s a Constable” to write some‘ hing 
about the buying of pictures both for private 
and public collections. 


I do not agree with your writer that Vic- 
torian pictures should be despised. There vere 
many excellent craftsmen of that period, and for 
a complete understanding of the Victorian 
world, the pictures are as important as the iiter- 
ature. If I was a young man with plenty of 
money, I would make a collection of the best 
of Victorian pictures and ultimately leave them 
to the nation. These pictures were painted to 
please a sentimental public who liked pictures 
that told a story, but in this they were going 
back to the age of Giotto, when the artist simply 
told a story taken from the New Testament as 
well as he could so as to educate a public who 
could not read in the truths of Christianity. 


When we come to the buying of “Old 
Masters,” great care has to be exercised. The 
forgery of old masters is a profession. ‘The 
forger confines himself to one school or even 
to one painter, and can deceive even the expert. 
The Gallery at Rotterdam paid £ 100,000 shortly 
before the war for a Vermeer which had been 
accepted by all the leading European experts, 
and was ultimately found to be a modern for- 
gery. There is no excuse for this happening as 
the forger is up against two difficulties. He has 
to use modern pigments, and the age of his 
medium can be determined. The extraordinary 
thing is that these experts never think of con- 
sulting a chemist. Minute samples taken with a 
fine hypodermic needle are sufficient to deter- 
mine the age of the medium and to make a 
micro-chemical analysis of the pigments. The 
experts refuse to consult the chemist because 
they claim omniscience. One of the leading 
experts once wrote to me “I say it is a Rem- 
brandt therefore it is a Rembrandt.” The cus- 
todians of your galleries should interest some 
young chemist in the subject and have all “Old 
Masters” examined before they are bought. 


If a picture is of the right period, then photo- 
micrographs of brushwork are very useful in 
determining who is the painter. The fact that 
a Romney or a Reynolds comes from an English 
noble mansion is not sufficient evidence of its 
authenticity. The original may have been sold 
secretly to pay a gambling debt and replaced 
by a skilful copy. Signatures are valueless. A 
picture restorer once told me that he trained 
his assistants to go very gently with their sol- 
vents over signatures as they had an unforunate 
habit of coming off. The genuine signature of 
the artist which nobody can imitate is his brush- 
work, and yet even this may be unreliable. I 
found a perfect reproduction of Rembrandt's 
brushwork in a picture offered to the Brussels 
gallery. A photograph of a similar Rembrandt 
had been taken on a sensitized gelatine plate, the 
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elatine swollen by the well known method, and the 
resulting print in relief pressed on the soft gesso of 
a panel thus reproducing exactly Rembrandt’s impasto. 


© Over and round this the picture was painted. 


I could write pages about the skilful tricks of the 
forgers of pictures. One of the best known who lived 


in a tower in Siena, has told us that when he wanted 


» , holiday he visited the galleries of Europe picking 
® out his ‘masterpieces which appeared under various 


famous names. 

To leave this fascinating subject of the forging of 
pictures, no artist remains in the first rank who can- 
not draw. A much more difficult matter than people 
imagine. Cennino Cennini tells us that it takes twelve 


years drawing both on workdays and holidays to 


learn to draw. The custodian of a well known gallery 
told me anyone could learn to draw in twelve months. 
When looking at a portrait we are apt to correct 
unconsciously the painter’s mistakes in drawing. Take 
a full size photograph of the face and turn it upside 
down. You will then see the mistakes in drawing. I 
once succeeded in convincing a judge and jury that 
a picture was not by Reynolds by adopting this plan. 


I hope that these few suggestions drawn from my 
personal experience may prove of use to those who 
are purchasing pictures for collections in Canada. 

A. P. Laurir, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.CS. 
Bentwater, 
Churt, Surrey. 


*Editor’s note: Dr. Laurie was formerly Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Academy of Arts, London and is 


’ the author of numerous books on the methods and mediums of the old masters. The article referred to in his 


letter is “I think it’s a Constable” by Robert Ayre which appeared in the 1945 summer issue of Canadian Art. 
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